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ABSTRACT 

*^ This twenty-first in a series of^ ^«enty-nine learning 
iiio.dules on instructional execution is designed to give secondary and i 
postj^secondary vocational teachers skill and experience in preparing 
biftl^tin boards and exhibits in the classrooi. The terminal objective 
for the Bioduie is to prepare buJLletin' tcards and exhibits in cLn 
actual school situation. Introductory sections relate the 
coapetencies dealt with here to others in tjie prograa and 
the ej:iabling objectives for the four learning experiences 
^resources required; Hateriali in the learning ex^periences 
required reading, a self-check quiz with lodel answers, perforsance 
check lists, and the teacher perforiance assessnent fora for use in 
evaluation of the terminal objective. (The lodules cn instructional 
execution are part o< a larger series cf 100 pe rf or»ance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) self-contained learning packages for use in 
preservice or inservice training of teachers in all occupational 
areas. Each of the field-tested Jiodules focuses on the developaent of 
one or acre specific professional coapetei^cies identified through 
research as iaportant to vocational teachers. Haterials are designed 
for use by teachers, either- on an individual or grou^ basi^, working 
under the direction of on^ oc aore resource perspns/instructors .) 
(BH) 
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•FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (P6TE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific profe^ionat competencies of vocational teachers Th^ 
^competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified arKl verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
seoondstry levels of instruction. The mbduleS'are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment' of the teacher's pertormance of the spec- 
ified competency^ The materials are designed for use by irtdi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the^ds^tstance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher cjompetency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE "torcepts and procedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the materials provides cQnsiderable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performanc^based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of irtdividuai needs arid interests The^aterialsare intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state 'departments of educa- 
tion , post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionar development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teaQher education proararrvs is confaiimJ in three re- 
' lated documents Stude/it Gukto to Using PeHprmance-Bssed 
Teacher Education Materials, Resourcit Person Guide to 
.Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher Efjucatlon Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are pi'oducts of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the 'TnodOJes, over 2,000 
teachers anct 300 wsou roe persohs in 20 universities, colleges, 
arKl post-setcondary- institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to Th^ Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing; revision, and refinert>^t 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardlg, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Kqrep Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition ^ also extendecyio Kristy^ Ross, Technical 
Assistant-Joan Jones, TechniQaUA^istant, and Je^an Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions tathe final refinement of 
J^e materials Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. CaJvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competenqy research studies upon which these modules are 
based ar\6 also directed the curncylum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside Jhe Center 
(consultaots, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in vsriOus 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the rpatenal? were 
developa^ by The Center *in cooperation with the vocational' 
teacher 'education faculties at Oregon State University and at. 
the University of ^^lssoun-Columbla. Prelimjnary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the rpateriais was carried but with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educatbrs and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University. Ferns 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers UPi- 
ver^, State University College at Buffalo, Temple* University. 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flmt, University of 
Minnesot^Twin Cities, Unfversityof Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 throuoh its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational artd Adutt Education of the U S Office ' 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advancm 
testino of the materials at 10 sitear under provisions of EPDA 
.Part f, Section 553 Recognition pf funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Hpttand College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint 



. Robert E Taylor 
MDirector 

The Center for Vocational Ed 
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TH^ CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDOCATtON 



^ The ^rtter for Vocational Education s mission is to 

increase the ability of diverse agencies. Institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
irxlividual career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knowledge t"}irough research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating in<tiVidua^r<^ramtvQeds and outcomes 

• Installing educatioiff programs and products 

• Operatirtg information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
progranll 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATJONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center ' ^ 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
vot^ to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation end teaching aids 



" It would perhaps be easy to dismfss the class- 
room bulletin board as adevice for posting notices 
or safety posters, and the exhibit case as a place 
for showing student projects.- This would be an 
unfortunate "misconcepp^n, for bulletin boards 
and exhibits can be'^eal instruments for many 
kinds of teaching andiearning. Both the bulletin 
board for two-dimensional materials and the ex- 
hibit for three-dlmer\teional objects can be con- 
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sidered as important "instructional displays" or 
'study displays." * 

Primarily visual in nature, instructional displays 
provide a u nique and often very effective approach 
to student learning. Such dramatic and attractive 
visual presentations ofjdeas can reach most stu- 
dents, each in a personal way Some students learn 
and retain information from a display more readily 
and longer than they can from other instructional 
approaches All will benefit from the variation m 
stimulus a good display provides. 

The teacher can use displays to attract student 
attention to new ideas and motivate students to 
pursue new learnings A well-ptenned display can 
impart mfbrmation, explain concepts in a forceful 
manner, and even summarize units of instruction 
Th{oug]:3 displays, the teacher can help students 
reacTTmiportant instructional objectives 

Every vocational teacher should be abjp to pre- 
^pare study displays The teacher need not possess 
a lot of persgnal creativity or have had special art 
training. What is required is ap understanding of 
the educational uses of study displays and a 
knoyvJedge of sogne of the fundamental display 
techniques and materi^. Tfi^fan be acquired 
through a study of this module and through the 
experience of prep^ing bulletin boards and ex- 
hibits in the classroom. " » 
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ABOUT THIS MbDULE 




Objectives 

Ttrmlnal Obi«cflv«: In an actual school situatn 
pare bulletin boards and exhibits. Your performfi 
^'be ailMied by ypur resource person, using the" 
Performance Assessment Form. pp. 39-41 (Learnmg 
Experience /V). 

Enabling Objectives 

1' Afier completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the concepts involved in the instruc- 
tional use of bulletin boards and exhibits in the class- 
room {Learning Experience I) 

2 After completing the^ required reading, prepare a bul- 
letin board display relating to a student performance 
objective in your occupational specialty {Learning 

--^^^perience //) ^ 

3 After completing the re^iyired reading, prepare an 
exhibit relating to a student performance objective in 
yOur occupational specialty {Lear'ning Experience 

. '///) 

Prerequisites # 

To cortiplete thiS module, you must have competency in 
developing a unit plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use io gam this skill One 
option IS to camplete ttie information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Unit of Instruction, Module B-3 

Resources 

!\ list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
esource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
ocation of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
witK directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
* time 



Learning Experience I . 

No ouxside resources * * 

Learning Experience II 

■ Required 

, Materials (e g , bulletin board space, ba<^kground 
materials, fastening devices and tools, letters and 
lettering instruments, construction p^per, paints, 
cutting tools) to use in preparing a bulletin board 

OptionaP 

Reference Wittich, Walter A and Charles F Schuh 
ler Instructional Technology: Its Nhture and Use 
New York, NY Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc .1973. 
Reference. Lockridge, J Preston Educational Dis- 
plays and Exfiibifs Austin, TX The Univer^y of 
Texas, Division oKExtension, 1966 ' 
A peir experienced in preparing bulletin boards to^ 
critique your bulletin board 

Learning Experience \\\ ^ 

Required ^ 
Materials fe g real objects sucfi as specimens, 
tools, etc , exhibit spac^, background materials, 
fastening devftes and tools; letters and lettering 
instruments, construction paper, paints, cutting 
tools, lighting devices) to use in preparing an ex- 

* hibit 

Optional' 

' Apeerexperienced in preparing exhibits to critique 
your exhibit > 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can prepare 
bulletin boards and exhibits 
A resource person to assessr your competency in 
preparing bulletin boards aff d ^xhr6its 
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This module covers performance element numbers 119 120 tr*m Calvin 
J Cotrell etal, Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Education 
Report No ^(Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University, 1972) The' 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center s P^TE module development 



For information about the general oriani2atK>n of each module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
■modules, see About Using The Centers F*BTE Modules on the inside 
'bacK cover 
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OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
concepts mvolved Intheinstructional use of bulletin boardsand exhibits in 
the ci^ssropm. 



.You will be reading the Informatiort^sheet, Theinstructional Use Qf Bultetin 
Bpards and Exhibits, pp. 6-10/ * 



YcrJwill be demonstrating knowledge of the concepts involved in the 
instructional use of bulletin boards and exhibits^by completing the Self- 
Check, PP.J1-13. .) 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your compfeted 
Self-Check with the Model Answer^s, p^. 15-16/ 
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Activity 



For information about the educational purposes of bultetin boards and 
exhibits, and the techniques of usj/ig them to help students achieve in- 
structional objectives, read the following information sheet 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL USE 

OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND EXHIBITS 

During recent ^ears the learning environment 
within schools has become nrujch richer. In place 
of bare boxes for classrooms and factory-like 
shops, now have attractive and colorful sur- 
roundings full of interesting things to see. There 
are display cases, bulletin boards, display walls, 
and Exhibit areas. Schools may have not only 
chalkboards but also corkboards, magnetic 
boards, and hook and loop boards. AH of these are 
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intended to allow the teacher affid students to 
communicate with each other, to excite interest m 
new ideas, and to promote learning 

We should no longer think of a "bulletin boaYd" 
as merely a-^nvenient spot for thumbtacking ■ 
school notices, oran exhibit shelf as something to 
be dusted once a year to prepare for Parents' 
Night. A brCac>er and more usefurconcept is that of 
the "study display" which formsa vitai and integral 
part of the total learning environment The study 
display includes not only the familiar bulletin 
board and display case. bJt also any two- or 



three-dimensional XcollectiORis of visual Jearning 
"materials organizeckfor atydy or motivational pur- 
poses.^ ^ 

Study displays mayybe on the walls, in the cor- 
ridor," in the laboratorw)r shop, or perhaps in out- 
door work and learning areas. Materials may in- 
clude photographs, printed clippings, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, specimenj, models, or shop 
products.' Study displays Vnay be prepared by the 
teaphjir. the students, or as a cooperative effort. 
Colorful and f[esh displaysycreate inteVestiand in- 
volvement, and suggest a vi\al and active learning 
situation 

Though there are many kih^s of study displays, 
it IS convenient to discuss theVn in terms of their 
basic materials. Displays -coYnposed of basi- 
cally two-dimensional visual materials can be 
categorized as bulletin boardsAThose involving 
three-d imensional objects are exniblts. The prob- 
lems of designing and constrljcting bulletin' 
boards 4re somewhat different frotn those of ex- 
hibits However, these two kinds of displays share 
many of the same educational p\jrposes and 
characteristics. 

The pnmary and functional purpose of the 
stucfy^displays of bulletin boards and exhibits is 
that of promoting student learning This isclearly 
distinct from school exhibits designed to en- 
hance public relations, inform parents, or pro- 
mote vocational programs. Both kinds of efforts 
are worthy, but we are primarily concerned with 
instructional displays here 

If the study display isfo promote studentjearn- 
ing. It should have some clearly defined learning 
objective The objective^of the display should be 
directly. related to a specific performance objec- 
tive of the vocational program. In addition, you. as 
a vocational teacher, should choose to use a dis- 
play only if It IS the most effective or efficient 
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approach to achieving the objective. This is in 
direct con- ; 
-Irast to the _ . „ - 

deciding^ 
that it would 
be nice to 
construct a 
display, and 
thBn search- 
ing around 
for Sonne 
thenne that 
wOtlld be U 

appropriate. . . 

For ex- • • 

annpl^, if one 

objective m the nnachine shop <s that students be 
able to recognize precision measuring instru- 
ments, then a clearly labelled display of mi- 
crometers, gauges, dial test indicators, etc . would 
be an effective wgfy to help student? achieve this 
objective 

When the instructional objective has been 
identified, you should examine possible alterna- 
tive instructional approaches. - such asi films, 
slides, readings, group project, or class demon- 
stration. 

As you studyalternative methods fo^ achieving 
the objective, you will need to^consider several 
factors. Among these are the content to be in- 
cluded, the abilities and needs of the students, 
the variations m student learning styles, and the 
visual aspects of the subject ^f'you ar6 working 
with post-secondary 'students m a dental 
hygienist'p"fogran», for example, it may be more 
effective to produce an illustrat^ handout on 
tooth decay for student study than \o design and 
construct a visual display on Jihe topi^^ A class for 
child care workers, however, may be ^le to learn 
far more from a dramatic exhibit thah from the 
printed word. \ 

Practical considerations also may b^ impor- 
tant, such as construction time, the availals^ility of 
suitable display space in the classroom or is^bora- 
tory, access to display materials, and so on 
Perhaps more than most school subjects, •v\)ca- 
ti6nal subjects lend themselves to visual pre^n- 
t^ion, and there is often a wealth of usable ma\e- 
rial from which to choose 

If the study display is seen as th^ best ap 
proach, then the specific form of the display 
(whether two- or three-dimensional, for example) 
can be developed The display^ of course, need 
not be the sole approach to the objective, but may 
be part of a comprehensive' instructional effort 

In educational terms, displays can serve three 



primary purposes. (1 ) motivating and stimulating 
student interest, (2) enriching instruction and 
transmitting information, and (3) summarizing - 
the key ideas of the instructional unit. Secondary 
purposes, but still valuable ones, are to stimulate 
creative visual thinking in students, and provide ^ 
focus for cooperative student effort. Any effective** . 
display t^nds to fulfill several of these,purposes af; 
the same time, but you should have a clear idea 9f' 
the/ specific purposes you are at!emptm^' "to 
achieve in the display 

As motivation, the effective display will attract 
students' attention to the topic, and arouse their 
interest to the point of wanting to learn more 
about it. For example, a bulletm board of job 
opportunities and pay scales would probably at- 
tract students' attention and, hopefully, motivate 
them A display of high quality silk screen work 
presented as the graphic arts class is about to 
begin work on such a unit, could also serve to 
motivate students 

An instructional display can enrich instruction 
and transmit information because it is a flexible^ 
a*nd convenient device for presenting a great va- 
riety of iitformation pertinent to the topic. It can 
aid comprehension by clarifying and simplifying 
concepts and by transforming the abstract into 
more concret% terms The following examples il- 
lustrate this use of displays in the. vocational 
classroom 

• Exhibit of English and Metric units of mea- 
' ' sure to illustrate and compare the two 

• Carpentry* Exhibit, of wood fasteners with' 
correct names attached and uses illustrated 

• Health Services Display illustrating and 
comparing food values of pommon foods 

• Agriculture. Display of fruit tree leaves 
showing symptomsbf common leaf diseases 

Displays can be summary in nature, pulling 
together the mam ideas of the topic and present- 
ing them in an organized and forceful way Sum- ^ 
mary displays can also be used in the evaluation 
or examination process For example, a display of 
the best student work in-the instructional unit 
could servethis summary purpose In electronics, 
a display of actual resistors along with a list of 
values which students can then match could be 
part of the evaluation process at the end of a unit 

^One of the most-desirable charactertsttcs of a 
well-planned display is that it appeals to almost 
>^ all students in some way or other The creative 
\ awid visually sensitive student will be attracted to 
\ Its dynamic qualities, and the eager learner Will 
^enefit from its content*' The slower learner can 
s^tudy it and learn at his/her own pace, and can 
return to it as necessary for reinforcement or re- 
le^rning The less verbal and less abstract tftmker 
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will find the exhibit of real objeots and simple 
themes a help in leirrning. All students can gain 
expafience from the display in ordering. and or- 
ganizing ideas. 

There are a number of side benefits in the use of 
bulletin boards and exhibits as devices for teach- 
ing and learning Creative teacJners are constantly 
devising new ways to capital!^ on these benefits 

• When only single copies or examples of ma- 
terials are available, displays allow everyone 
in the class to study them. 

• Displays save time by allowing students to 
study materials ft>r which class time is not 
available 

• Reinforcement and rieward for goockwork is 
possible by displaying the results of student 
class and laboratory projects 

• Displays for reference allow the student to 
study them .as often as necessary m order to 



learn. The student can Cortipare^ his own 
w(l(rk, for example, with the standard o^ex- 
Gelience on display 

Being involved in planning and preparifig a* 
^ dis|:)lay helps students to learn'how to cqm- 

municate ideas visually and develop grou^ 
, skills. ' . t 

\ The display technique hasMts limitations. A 
well-pfepared display takes a .considerable 
amount of time and effort V) complete. In addi- 

, tion, the (Jisplay technique (jen be overused. You 
must, therefore, select carefi^lly those educa- 
tional occasions and topics in the vocational pro- 
gram for which displaysftjft nrake therr greatest 
cofttribution. Then, too, mere^ nothing less.at- 
tractive-4n Hie classroom than a worn-out display, 
left up fftr weeks or months after its learning im- 
pact has been achieved ' 

finally, using the display technique effectively 
requires that you understand its purposes and 
possibilities. Much n}ore could be done with dis- * 
plays for learning if teachers could develop thefr 
knowledge of the medium and their skill in its use. 

There i§ a real place for student involvement in 
display prepacption. Of course, it is not necessary 
.for every display to involve students, but there are 
many circumstances in which planning and pre- 
paring a display can be a valuable learning ex- 
perience. In some programs, such as in distribu- 
tive education, student involvement in the plan- 
ning and preparation of displays is a vital element 
in the achievement of program goals and objec- 
tives. Students wha'are artistically creative can 
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make a contnbut»on to th^ work of the* class, 
, studerfls who need personal recognition can re- 
ceive it by cWRstruct^ng a displfeiy, and, small 
groups carw*earn tojwork togelher on a display 
/ project 

^ In addition, all students can gam from the ex- 
perience of plannmg, selecting, organizing ideas, 
and using the'visual expression that preparing a 
display requires Yod should ensure that the same 
few students (those with special talents or inter- 
ests, for example) are nof burdened with^'more 
than their-fair share of the work, or given the only 
opportunity for participating in such a learning 
experience 

Students can help prepare the study display by 
collecting materials and objects from around the 
home, school, or community Students can Con- 
tribute by finishing and mounting their ownclass 
* work, such as plans or drawingSr especially for 
the class display At appropriate times. individ,ual 
students or small groups can be given the basic 
responsibility of designing and preparing a com- 
plete display with'you acting as resource person 
and advTSor Good displays can tje ma^te cooperfe- 
tively among vocational programs, with' the 
graphics students making the display signs, elec- 
tricity students doing the lighting, carpentry stu- 
dents the woodwork, and so forth 

Planning the Study Display 

Whether the display takes the form of a bulletin 
tjQard, display' panel, or exhibit, it mJst have a 
purpose and a plan if it is to suoceed A complex 
three-dimensidtial ^xhibrt may require more 
elaborate plans that a simple bulletin board with a 
single concept. However, all will need some sys- 
tematic thptight and organized effort The steps 
described here are basic ones, though they need 

not all betf!t)ne in rigid sequence 
$\ 

Decide on the purpose of the display.— Estab- 
lish the performance objective to be acicom- 
plished — put itdown in writing. Describethe basic 
idea involved, specify the facts and figures to be 
used, and decide on tha technique by which they 
will be shown Thjnk clearly about whether you arh- 
attempting to arouse interest, explain a technical 
firocess, present fmpdrtant facts, state'a problem, 
' orsumrriarizfe cVucialideas . 

' Cdlledt the needed content materials.— You, 
alone or with the help of students, should search 
for materials to be included, such as newspaper 
and magazine clippings, photographs, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, real objects, samples of prod- 
ucts, etc Probably more should be collected than 
will actually be used, and only the best actually 
chosen for display 
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Select the content of the display.— There 
should be a rich content of ideas and information 
in the displ^ so students can study it in detail A 
display that IS merely attractive bgt .without con- 
sent contributes little While the display should be 
kept simple inform, it shpulcTalso contSin much in 
information or thought-provoking ndeis Students 
should not only be able to learn from the display, 
but should be stimulated and given direction^ for 
' further learning Thegooddtsplayselectsthemost 
stimulating or provocative information and pres- 
ents It in a dramatic fashion ^ 

Make a display plan. — Takeihe time to work out 
a.sketch plan on paper (ruled graph paper is often 
helpful) Show the measurements, placement of 
the materials, overall design scheme, color 
choices, and letterinf (see Sample 1) One should 
not be satisfied with quick first efforts but Should 
try out a number %)f arrangements ahd schemes 
Take the materials and place them on a table top or 
the floor, moving -them around until you are 
satisfied thatyou haveagood plan SorVietimes it is 
helpful to construct simple paper or cardboard 
models to help visualize the final results 

Assemble the* required supplies.— The con- 
struction of the display will require a variety of 
pb^^icaj materials which n^y include background 
papers or cloth, three-dimensional letters, chalk or^ 
postef paint, tacks, wire adhesives, and lights Ex- 
*perierTced teachers gradually accumulate a stock 
of the^ Items so that they are readily available to 
them 

Carry out the plan. —If tVie plan has been worked 
outwith thought and care, and m sufficient detail, 
the actual execution of the plans should go for- 
ward with pleasant* efficiency ' If stuclents are 
cooperating in pre.paring Vhe display, tKey can do 
much of the actual work of construction, while the 
teacher providesfinal suggestions, last minute de- 
cisions, and encouragement If you are doing the 
work, you should set^^aside time outs^ae cl^iss 
hours to carry out the plan 

Evaluate the resuU. — After the display has been 
completed and students have had an opportunity 
to respond to it. it is worthwhile ?or you to take a 
little time to formally evaluate the result of all the 
effort The first and most odVious question IS Does 
the display have a clearly defined purpose, and 
does it achieve that purpose'? Did the students 
respond as expected, and did the display change- 
theirbehaYior?(lnother words, did they learn what 
you wanted them to learn'?} In terms of design, is 
the display attractive, was it done with neatness 
and craftsmanship, and does it have a simple unity 
of design'? 




SAMPLE 1 

SKETCH PLAN- 
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"^he following Items check your comprehension of the material m the 
^ jnlormatlon slyets T^e Instructional Use of SuUetin Boartys^nd Exhibits, > 
ppr.6~l'0 Eacn of .the four Items requires a shoil essay-tt^^ response/ 
PlW^e explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts, of 
e^Qtj item. . ^ . • 



SEL^-pHECK 

. * > ' 

You are teaching a vocational unit thaHs f^rimarily concerned with theory. What are some of the 
factors that you would consider m decidmg whether some form of study display would be helpful in 
achieving the objectives of the unit? > • 



I- 



2. In what teaching situatiori&would you choose a bulletin board as a better instructional device than an 
exhibif? Expfain your choice - ' ' 
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3* What, if anytftng, is wrong^th exhit>its*who$e only purpose is the display of student projects'^ 



/ 




4. Two teachers in the Deep-JRest-Area Vocational School are plannir\g dispjlays for the three-foot by 
. six-fpot tfllletin boards irt their respective classrooms. Critique the display plans of the two teachers 
in terms of their instructional inten^ their apphcatioriof the principles of effective study dfsplays. their 
probable effect on stutJents, and their method of preparation (Do not comment- on th^i^istic 
qualities, .or lack thereof, of the sketch plans themselve^.) ' ' 

a. 4d the Industrial Electricity Shop, Mr Watthauer is going to prepare another displ^iy on safety ... a 
topic on which he has strong feelings. Because he will brook no nonseose oi^Bpor workmanship in 
' hi^s domain, he hBs earned tt;:^ ^©spectf<jl nickname of "Killer" ^(llftthauer\^nong his students. , 

His sketcli plan for the bul^tin board (shown below)' indicates electnc-t)lue lettering cut from 
paper and glued to,a sh6cking-pink paper tjackground Mr Watthauer intends to draw the cartoon 
figure with a thick felt-tip pen He is u^nsure of his artistic ability, so ha will do the wo*^k on Saturday 
' morning \A^hen nobody is around to crUicize. . ' • » ' ^ ^ : - 
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* ' ' b. Dowh the hall in the Health Occupations classroom, Miss Ginge^Vitis plans a display related to h 
series of lessons on dental^Jiealth occupations. The objective is that students should be able to 
recognize the conditions o1 healthy and damaged teeth. 
^ • MissViJis'plansforthedisplay (shown beloW) include having five students ^ach draw one of the 
;teeth on white illultrdtion board, whilelhree others will write the text describing the progress of 
- ^ ' . dental caries. Miss Vitis herself will apply the white plastic letters to the background of pale blue 
cloth. - , 

' ^ PARTS OF A HEALTHY TOOTH , ' , 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate the mod^l 
rSfeoonses^ however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Building a display around the explanation of an 
abstract theory depends on whether the ideas 
can be effectively presented in graphic visual 
form Theory explainable only in mathematical 
terms, for example, "Y/ould not be a good sub- 
ject for a display Simply reproducing a verbal 

' explanation fromv^ book and posting it on a 
bulletin board 'probably isn't worth the effort 

When the theory can be described visually, 
however, a display might be 'an enormous help 
to students. The display m ight take the form of a 
model ^e g , model of a molecular structure), a 
dtegram (e g., comparison of ^ectron flow with 
water in a pipe), etc 

Some teachers are very imaginative in theirabil-* 
ity to develop visual analogies, and they should 
use this Ability to speed student learning 
through disjtlays Teachers who have trouble 
thinking in visual terms can get ideas from dis- 4 
plays in technical museums, books, angi tech- 
nical publications 

4 

2. While there is no hard and fast line between the 
uses of a bulletin baSrd and thos,e of an exhibit, ' 
materials o'ften lend themselvjas to one form or 
another The most obvious situation is one in 

' which the instrtict^onal materials are purely 
two-dimensionaj Diagrams, maps, graphs, 
♦ drawings, photos, afbng with explanatory text 
call for a bulletin board display A series of ideas 
IS often easier to.organize in a lucid and com- 
prehensible way within the confines of a bulle- 
tin bo^rd, using color, placement on the board, . 
and size to emphasize the important points 

If ^udents are to be deeply involvel in the plan- 
ning and preparation of a display, they will usu- 
ally be best alble to handle the two-dimensional 
form Sonnetimes teachers find an ever- 
cbangmg display arv^ffective device, with stu- 
dents finding and bringing in clippings orx)ther 
materials on a given topic Such a technique 
works very well if a bulletin board is set up for it 

3. There \s frothing wrong, really Exhibits of stu- 
dent projects may serve the motivational and 
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reinforcement functions of displays very well 
Students like to have their good work given 
recognition, and they will make extra effort to 
gam such recognition T-he project exhibit also 
reinforces such desirable behaviors as accu- 
racy,- neatness, craftsmanship, and creative 
problem solving 

The trouble with project exhibits is that they are 
very limited in purpose and scope Other types 
of exhibits are also needed to meet most in- 
structional objectives Exhibits can be .de- 
signed to present information about tools, ma- 
terials, and processes. Concepts, theones, and 
abstract ideas-can be given organized concrete 
form by^xhibits The great potential for student 
learnmg by viewing and interacting with ex- 
hibits will be lostifth^ teacher thinks of exhibits 
primarily in terms of displaying student* work,. 

Both of these bulletin board displays look like 
they will attract the attention of the stu- 
dents — Mr Watthauer's by the striking use of 
caption. arrd ca^ttfon, Miss Vitis' by the giant- 
size teeth and dramatic cavities The basic dif- 
ference between the two bulletin boards is what 
the students are supposed to learn from them,. 

a In spite of his nickname, Vi Watthauer 
seen^s -to have some sense of humor HMs 
display, however, appears to have only the 
vague purpose of cleverly reminding his 
students that working with electricity may*be 

. * hazardous to theif^ealth Are the students 
being encouraged tojlrop the course'^ Are 
they supposed toreread the safety manual'^ 
Or are they bem^^d to use grease on th^ir 
haic so it won't sfand on end when they get a 
shock'? The display provides no information 
on this, nor doe^*4-furnish any other safety 
information 

> Perhaps if Mr Watthauer got his students 
involved m developing ideas for the bulletin 
board, it might have more/content and 
meaning for them As it is now, the students 
may get a quiok charge out pf the bulletin 
board, but the final result n9ayf)e negative 
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Miss Vitis' display, on the other hand, seems ' 
directly related to an instructional objective ' 
of her course. The purpose can be clearly 
understood and the whole design is simple 
and unified. After attracting attention, the^ 
display provides a considerable amount of 
information — by drawings, captions, and 
short reading rrfaterial. . 

The students who assist should learniagood 



deal as they prepare the detailed drawings 
and look up the other information. Because 
eight students are participating, the work' 
will not put too much burden on a. few stu- 
dents. Overall, the plan appears not only at- 
tractive but gives the students something to 
sink their teeth into, and was not prepared 
just because some bulletin board space re- 
quired filling. \ • 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same mafdr points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or h^ve questions about any additional points you 
m^de, review the material in the information she^t. The Instructional Use ot Bulletin feoards and 
€Jchibits,. pp.6-10, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learnmg Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




After completing the required readmg, prepare pi bulletin ix>ard display 
relating to a student performance objective in your occv(>ational specis^. 



You will be reacfhg the irrformation sheet. Planning and Preparing Bulletin 



Boards, pp. 19-22. 



Optional 
Acti^. 



I 




You may vyish to r^ the supplemental references, Wittich and Schuller. 
Instructionanechnology: Its Nature and U^, pp. 19&-228; and Lockridge, 
Edufational Displays and Exhibits, pp. 1-36. 



You will be selecting a student performance objective in your occupational ' 
area and selecting a-theme or ibea related to th^ objective that is suitable 
for illustrating with a bulletin board .displdy. 



r 



J. 



You wtlli>e makin^a complete sketch plan fpr your bulletin board display. 



You will betarryjng out your plan by^preparing the tnilMm board display 



lAhi 



You xt]/B^ w^ to ask a peer with experience in preparing bulletin boards to 
critique your bulletin board, using the Bulletin Board ChKklist, pp. 25-26. 



i • 
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You will be evaludtir>g your competency in preparing a bulletin board 
(«splay, using the B\A\kX\r\ Boapd Cfieeklist, pp. 27-'28. 



i L 



X. 
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* Activity _ 



For mformation about the principles of designing bulletin boards, .and 
&bout the techniques and materials of constructipn, read the following 
information sheet ' ^ ' ' - 



PLANNING AND PREF^ARING. BULLETIN BOARDS 



Classroom instructional bulletin boards share 
m\f\ all other forms of study displays rnany of the 
same characteristics, planning needs, and desig/i 
considerations. Thece are, however, elements of 
organization, appropriate Tnaterials, and certain 
limitations that apply wtth special emphasis to the 
bulletirfboard. Typically, the primary use of a bulle- 
tin t>oard in a classroom has been to provide B 
conveniert^t place to post administrative pottces- 
and school activity Announcements, usually m a 
kind, of helter-skelter fashion 




. It should be clear at this point, however, that 
such a bulletin board is nof a'study display and is 
not the concern of this learning activity A small 
board located near the'^classroom door should be 
adequate for posting nolices, and even this device 
could be made more effective by utilizing some 
good design techniques 

The instructional bulletin board has a unique 
and important place in the everyday instructional 
program of vocational education The content of 
the course can be made visual and presented in an 
interesting marfher Often, complex Ideas can be 
organized to make them ' comprehensible and 
memorable. With minor exceptions, the bulletin 
board is basically suitable for two-dimensional ma- 
terials, such as printed matter, photographs, dravy- 
ings, and lightweight flat objects 

Although this is a limitation, it does aHow for the 
display of a lafge variety of commercial, ieacher- 
produced, and student-produced material The 



challenge of the. limitations of the bulletm board 
n*)ay produce many imaginative displays. 

Before launching into the preparatfon of a bulle- 
tin board intended as a study display, you should 
rtave identified the specific instructional objective 
the display is designed to help stude!:its -achieve 
The billetin board should have been chosen as the 
best technfique after consideration, of all the alter- 
native approaches to the objective 

A comprehensive plan for preparing the bulletin 
board should then be developed, including the 
phases of (1 ) decidihg cy^the purpose of the bull,e- 
tin board, (2) collecting the needed content mate- 
rials, (3) selecting the content for the bulletin 
board , (4) making the design plan, (5) assembling 
t^he required supplies, and (6) carrying ont the con- 
struction 




Almost every modern vocational teaching facil- 
ity will have sdme built-m bulletin board space 
There is usually a horizontal rectangular area con- 
structed of cork board of a neutral (and perhaps 
not C'ery attractive) color, placed along one wall- 
Additional bulletin board space can be .readily 
constructed if ne.eded, and can b6 wall-mounted 
or free-standing 

You can make your own bulletin boards of com- 
* position board , veneered plywood, particle board, 
or perforated hardboard ( "Pegboard") They can 
be covered wjth felt to form speciai-purpose 
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feltboards, or covered with a unique loop-surfaced 
fabric'to make hpok and loop -bogrds * 

Pegboard Is pressed ha'rdboard perforated wit^ 
Vs^diapoieter holes spaced 1 inch ^part,desigriWto' 
be usedV/lth a great variety of special hardware 
thaj can oe insertdrf in the holes. These can be 
used to held kinds of small objects^ display 
shelves, ar>d mounted materials. It make;^ fjne 
versatile display surface if attractively painted and 
arranged (don't leave it rn its original brown color) 
It is iiartfcularly useful for displaying a combina- 
tion of flat arijjl three-dimensionakmaterials. 

Feltboards are panels over which is stretched 
cohon flannel cloth. Materials to be placed on the 
board are backed with a pieqe of garnet paper 
("sandpaper"), and can beapplied to the feltboard 
ancf removed easily Thus, the feltboard Is espe- 
cially suited to display or teaching situations in" 
whiich the material is to be changed or moved^ 
frequently 

. The hooifwid loop board is also a cloth covered 
board, bpt is abjeto support much heavier three- 
dimenschall objects 'as well as pictures and other 
flat materials The board fabric is made up of tiny 
loops: and obfe^s to be placed on the board are 
^Jjacked with a pie'^e of fabric made ottiny hooks 
.The two surfaces ^if^lerlock to form .a display 
medium of remark^bie strength 

Bullet|j[} Board Design 

The subject of disp|ay design in general, and its 
* application to classroom bulletin boards, tsajarge 
one. Only the fundamental principles can be out- 
lined here You c3n, however, continue to gam 
knowledge and expertise with $ach bulletin board 
that IS pre^)ared In addition, you can learn about • 
instructional display by doing further reading on 
the sukject and by examining professionally made 
displays 

Strive for simplicity and unity of design.— The 

bulletin board should conveypniy one central idea 
or theme, and-the idea should be clearly defined < 
and expressed If you^ave more than one idea, 
plan another display The design^of the bulletin 
board itself stafOuld be one'of simplicity, direct in 
appeal, and unclJttered Itshould not t>e loaded 
with faicts. figures, and different shapes^ or filled 
with copy. For example, don't put up a reprint of a * 
long article Students are not going to stand in 
front of a bullejin board for a long period of time m 
order to read fengthy material The study materials 
selected should all be focused on the topic and 
should contribute to the instructional objective , 

Use only a few simple shapes in anyone bulletin 
board (e.g., rectangles, circles, inclined lines) and 
repeat the shapes for emphasis Above all, the bul- 




letin board should not have a cluttered, crammed, 
or messy appearance, , but should impress by its* 
neat and unified impact A special symbol or ap- 
propnate shape may form the dominant design 
element of thp bulletin board. For example, a dis- 
play featuring drawings of the latest hair styles 
might be bdfeed on the S-curve A bulletin board 
dealing with Ohm's law might be dominated by the 
symbol for the ohm 

In order to entice students to look at the board, it 
IS first necessary to attract their attention The use 
of a dominating sh'ape or-symbol is o/ie way of 
doing this Catchy captions, captions that ask the 
viewer a question, oronesthat relate to the student 
personally are very effective (e g . "Do you qualify 
for any of these positions'^") The viewer should 
not have to search around for the mam idea of the 
display; it should be made clear by a shcJrt and 
stimulating caption Designing thedi^play around 
a powerful center of interest can be very arresting 
This may take the form of a large eye-catching 
central symbol, the use of some three-dimensional 
material, or contrasting colors. 




Asthedesign of the bulletin board progresses#it 
is wise to keep in mind a few basic principles of 
balance The easiest and most commpn means of 
achieving balance is through symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the material, with equal sizes and 
shapes on either side of th^' center This can be 
deadly dull, however, so usually an inforrnal baj- 
ance will create a more dynamic and "interesting 
effect. A few general principles of informal balance 
to ><eep in mmd are. - ^ - 9 
' • Two gmall shapes tend to balance a larger 
one 




4 A brightly colored small shape balances a 
larger neutral one 




• An interesting or unusual shape balances a' 
larger ordrnary one 



• A smaller shape away from the visual center 
tends to balance a larger-one near the center 




Use cblor carefully.— Colp^ one of tl^Ajnda- 
mental elements in a ^ucdessful bulletin board 
The mood or effect of the display can be controlled 
by the colors selected and can evoke the feeling of 
dignity, cheerfulness, urgency, cleanliness, etc, 



Color m a bulletin bpard display may have these 
basic purposes ' 

• Ta focus attention on specific points in the 
display, or to organize the material into rela- 
'tionshlps A display, of a technical procedure, 
for example, might use colors to differentiate 
and emphasize the steps m the procedure, 

• To present information accurately Some in- 
formation must be in color in order to get the 
message across, A display illustrating correct 
oxyacetylene welding flames must show the 
flame in color A display designed to help stu- 
dents recognize destructive insects needs ac- 
curately colored pictures of irvsects if it is to be 
helpfut 

• To attract student interest and hold attention 
Bold and intense colors are almost irresistible 
attention-getters, though they must be cho- 
sen carefully so as not to be offensive. Soft, 
siJbtle colors are pleasing to the eye and are 
conducive to relaxed enjoyment of the dis- 
play The teacher who is unsure of his or her 
ability to choose colors to good effect should 
look at professionally prepaVed displays for 
ideas, and might also consult books On the 
subject 

Use good lettering.— No matter how well 
thought out and prepared the bull^n board might 
be. awkward, unskilled, or amateurish lettering will 
mar it badly There are a number of relatively easy 
and inexpensive methods for producing hand- 
somely lettered captions, any one of which can 
transform a graceless bulletin board into an arrest- 
ing study display. 

Among the least attractive types of display let- 
tering are letters cut from construction paper and 
attached limply to the board by a thumbtack 
through their middles, and handwriting-style cap- 
tions made with a crayon, felf-tip pen. or thick 
pencil 

The following types of letters and lettering de- 
vices require very little skill ^ may be used after 
just a little practicie 

Simple hand-made letters: 

• Simple letters cut out of illu^t'-ation board with 
a sharp office knife ^ 

• Tape with adhesive backing, cut to form angu- 
lar letters 

• Letters and words cut from magazines or 
calencjars 

• Textured letters, made by applying glue to the 
background, then sprinkling on glitter or col- 
ored sand 

# 

9 
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Commercially prepared letters: 

• Rdady-cut letters madaof plastic, caYdboard, 
cork, plaster and othOT materials. Thesfe are 
available in a great range ot sizes and styles 
The initial expense is justified by the fact that 
they are durable and reusable. 

Lettering aids and devices: 

• Stencils of all sizes, to be used with pen, sten- 
cil brush, or spray paint 

• Sheet of presstype (that can be just rubbed 
on) . / 

• Rubber stamps of individual'letters 

• EmbQssed plastic strips for small captions or 
labels 

• Mechanical lettering sets with templates 

• Typewriter with giant "convention" or "execu- 
tive" type for short captions 

Bulletin Board Construction 

You should become familiar with some of the 
construction techniques that can make a bulleUn 
board more versatile and at fhe same time m#e 
attractrve. None of these techniques requires a 
great deal of skill, but some do call for special (but 
easily available) supplies If you are unfamiliar with 
the great many creative display materials now 
available). you may wish to obtain this information 
by visiting a local art supply house 

Background materials are very important to the 
bulletin board to gwe it color and texlore, and to 
cover a soiled or marred surface Colored con- 
struction pa|er is often used for backgrounds. 
However, thi*s not usuall^y agood choice because 
it facfes quickly and comes in small sheets that give 
the dfsplay a patchy appearance. The following list 
give3 an idea of some background materials that 
may be used 

• Colored biiVlap or other loosely woven cloth 

• Grass cloth or straw cloth 

• Old maps 

• Old blueprints 

• Corrugated cardboard 

• Wallpaper • 

• Contact paper . ^ 



Many of these are free or inexpensive and are 
available* from paint stores, art supply houses; or 
"do-it-yourself" stores. Background materials may 
be applied by adhesiyigg, pins, or staple guns 

The job of attaching nf\aterialsto the display sur- 
face IS made easy by a wide vanety of devices. 
Whateverdevice isus^d, it should not detract from 
: the appearance of the display, and should not 
mutilate the bulletin board surface. The following 
list describes some Ojf thedevices that may tfe used 
to attach two-dimensional and lightweight three- 
dimensional materials. 

• straight or common pins for general use 

• thumbtacks for heavier objects (but the large 
heaW oftfen detracts frcm appearance) 

• cellulose tape, coated with adhesive on both 
sides (double-sided tape) 

• staples, used in a light-duty staple gun 

• stick-wax or bulletin board plastic, a small 
piece of which will hold fairly heavy materials 

Almost all instructional materials wi^l appear 
neater and last longer if they are mounted in sonlfe' 
way before being placed on the bulletin board. 
Even tjie simple newspaper clipping will attract 
notice if It IS mounted neatly on a large piece of 
colored show-card stock. Mounted photographs 
will lie flat and have less annoying surface glare, 
jdrawings won't sag, and printed copy will be free 
of tired-looking wrinkles 

Temporary and easy jnGunting can be done with 
rubber cement, liquid paste, white glue, or muci- 
lage Heavy objects can be mounted with contact 
cement, available at any hardware store For more 
permanent mounting of flat materials, the ule of 
rubber cement or dry mounting tissue is best Dry 
mounting tissue is available at art supply stores or 
photo shops and is inexpensive An ordinary hand 
ironr is /leeded to heat the tissue and keep the 
material flat as it adheres Simple directions for 
their use are on the packages of rubber cement 
and dry mounting tissue 

The time and effort of learning about the mate- 
rials and te9hniques used for contemporary bulle- 
* tin boards will soon be repaid by the increase in 
effectiveness and student attention they produce 
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( OpUonal 

Activity ^ 



For more information about the techniques of preparing bulletin boards, 
inclading the use of color, you may wish to read WWich and Schuiler, 
Instructional Technology: Its Nature and Use, pp^ 196-228. 

For ideas on the design of striking bulletin tjoaWs and illustraVions depict- 
ing basic design principles, you may wish to read Lockridge, Educational 
Displays -and Exhibits, pp. 1-36 




G 



Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty and 
a single theme or idee related to that objective that is suitable for illustrat- 
ing with a bulletin board display. 



Make a complete plan of your proposed'bulletin board display You may 
want to u^e graph paper to help keep the sketch to scale On the plan, 
indicate the overall design, the materials of construction, basid mea- 
suremerfts, colors, and major lettering 




Carry out your plan by actually preparing the bulletin board in an area 
designated by your resource person 




You may wish to ask a peer with experienceiin preparing bulletin boards 
(perhaps one who h9S completed this module) to critique your bulletin 
board, using a copy of the Bulletin Board Checklist, pp 25-26 Discuss any 
suggestions, and make any necessary changes 



After you have prepared your bulletin board, use the Bulletin Board 
Checklist, pp. 27-28, to evaluate your wor(( - 
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Name 



BULLETIN BOARD CHECKLIST 

Directions; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL,, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the foflowing performance components was not a9Complished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible ^ 

to execute^place an X in the N/A box. Resource perwn 



Date 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



% 

1. The theme and ideas communicated were directly related to a | — i | — i i — i i — i 
'student performance objective . . .... 1 — I 1 — I I — I I — I 

2. The theme, or mam idea, was clearly and quickly commi^nicated □ □ □ □ 

3. There was just one unified theme for the bulletin board . . .... □ □ □ □ 

4. The display att^ted and held the attention of the viewer . 

5. The display served one or more of the following purposes- motlva- i — | i — | i — i rnj 
tion, information, or summary I — I I — I L — ^ ' I — I 

6. The content matenals chosen vereappropriate to the purpose and i — i r— i r — [ *| — i 
The viewers . . I — I I— I I — I 

7. The 9isplay permitted active response by viewers (e.g., questioning, i — i i — i - i — i 
discussing, answering, touching, etc.) 1 — I L— J_. I — I I— I 

8. The design contained elements of originality and creativity . . □ □ □ □ 

. □>□ □ □ 

□ □ □ cT 



a. legible 

b. attractive . . . 

c. of good quality 

10. The arrangement of items was well b^ilanced and unifi 

11. The colors were appropriately chosen for. ^ r — I 1 — I I |. |^ 
a. creating the mood L — I I — I I — I L— ^ 




b. attracting attention 

c. providing background . . . . 

12. The majerials of construction were, 
0, suitable for thejr purpose 



D □ □ □• ^ 
□ ■ □ □ ■ 



b. in harmony with the overall design ... .□ do.©" 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Planning and Preparing Bulletin 
Boards, pp. 19-22, and the reading ii^he previous learviing experience, pp. 6-10, revise your bulletin 
board accordingly,,or check with your resource person if necessary 




BULLETIN BO/VRD CHECKLIST 



Name 



'Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, — 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstancfes, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. . R<»source Person 



LEVEL PF PERFORMANCE 



1. The theme and Ide^s communicated were directly related to a 
student performance objective .... 

2. The theme, br mam idea, was clearly and quickly communicated 

3. There was just one unified theme for the bulletin board . . 

4. The display attracted and held the attention of the viewef 

5. The display served one or more of the following purposes* motiva- 
tiont information, or summary . . 

6. The content materials chosen were appropriate to the purpose and 
. the viewers 

7. The display perni^tted active response by viewers (e g., questioning, 
dfspussing, answering, touching, etc.) 

8. The design contained elements of originality and creativity . 

9. The lettering was ^ 

a. legible 



b. ^attractive - 

c. of good quality .... . . 

10. The arrangement of items was well balanced and unified 

11. The colors were appropriately chosen for. 

a. creating the mood . • . , 

b. attracting attention ^ 

c. providing'backgrbund ... 

12. The materials of construction were 

-a. suitable for their purpose 

b in harmony with thfe overall design 
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□ 
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□ 
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□ 




□ 




□ •■ 
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□ 
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LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL cesponse, review the material fn the information sheet, Planning and Preparing Bulletin 
Boards, pp. 1.9-22, and the reading in tf^^revioiis learning experience, ppy6-10, revise your bulletin 
board accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience Ul 



OVERVIEW 



i Enabling ^ 
I Objective A 



Activity 








After completing the required readkig, prepare an exhibit relating. to a 
student performance objective in your occupational specialty. 



You wilfbe reading the ioformation sheet, Planning and Prd^aring Ex- 
hibits, pp. 30-32. 



You will borselecting a student performancepb>ective inyour occupational 
specialty and selecting a single theme or idea related to that objective that 
is suitable for illustrating with an exhfbit. 



You wilt be devetpping a cornptete plan for your instructional exhibit. 



tbu will be carrying out your plan for the exhibit by constructing and 
reparing a full-size exhibit or a scale model of the exhibit. 



You may wish to ask a peer with experience in preparing exhibits to 
critique your exhibit, ustng the Exhibit Checklist, pp. 33-34: 



You will be evaluating yoOr competency in preparing ao instructional 
exhibit using the Exhibit Checklist, pp. 35-36. . 
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Activity ^ 



For information about the special considerations involvSb in planning, 
designfng,.and constructing instructional exhibits, read the following'in- 
formation sheet, * » 



PLANNING AND PREPARING EXHIBITS 



Most students prefer to see the r6al thing rather 
than to read about it, or see a picture of it, or listen 
to someone talk about it. Words are merely sym-^ 
bois of real things, and pictures are just two-' 
dimensional images of three-dimensional objects. 

A study exhibit uses real objects arranged in a 
display settihg to visually comjnurticate ideas as 
well as show the .objects themselves An exhibit 
uses three-dimensional materials rprimarily to 
teach, but it may also include other visual mate- 
rials such as pictures, drawings, gr^phs^and text 
^tohej^ explain the ideas 

^r-Jm It should be remembered that a study exhibit is 
^^used in the classroom to' help achieve Instruc- 
tionar ot^jectives through motivation, presenta- 
tion of information, or summary and evaluation 
This IS in contrast to school or community exhibits 
designed to/sell, promote, or inform parents and 

* Citizens. ^ 

Many of the instructional -characteristics* and 
design proble/tis of exhibits are similar to those of 
bulletin boards The considerations of organiza- 
tion of space, use of color, lettering and captions, . 
and mounting of materials are much the same, 
though the use of real objects adds a further di- 
mension to the problem ^ 

Because the exhibit may also incorporate other 
' display media such as the bulletin board, the pro- 
jected slide, or the printed page, it may be con- 
sidered as a ctHrnmation of the display fo/^ As 
compared to \ 

other display * 

techniques, - ' - 

the exhibit 
makes much 
more stu- 
dent in- 
volvement 
possible 
Students can 
touch sur- 
facj^s, han- 
^tle objects, 
smell mate- 
rials, make, 
parts move, 

wall^ around the objects, or see things operate 




They can get more Accurate perceptions of S4ze, 
color, texture, and weight than they can from pic- . 
tures or descriptions Sometimes, by maTcing col- 
lectidns of specimens or using scale models,-an 
exhibit IS an improvement on reality itself ^ 

Because vocational training. usually deals with 
the concrete rather than the abstraqV exhibits are 
especially appfopriate instructional techniques 
for this area: Exhibjts of student projects or stu- 
dent laboratory work are trequent and popular 
themes Such^exhibits are certainly valuable as 
motivation and reinforcement, but they should not 
be the only kinds of exhibits used in the classiX)om 
Some examples of possible vocational education 
exhibits follow. — 

• collections, e g., varieties of furniture luq^ber, 
leaves of fruit trees, ^harmful insects, metal 

' fasteners. 

• specimens, e g , rocks. termite^Mif^sted lum- 
ber, animals, mechamsms / 

• professional work, eg, exanriples^of *high 
f *quality4»rk in such fields as graphic arts, 
. machinPsh6p, needfe trades^ dental techni- 
cian • 

• technical processes, e g .display of topfs, ma- 
ten^ils, and results of new processes, along 
with explanat4on and illustration^ • 

• technical materials and supplies, eg. dis- 
plays of^njew materials, Identification of-com- 
mon matenals used m the vocation 

As in any educ^itional display, ,the classroom ex- 
hibit should be based on a specific instructional 
objective It is wise to bdgin by writing down the 
objective which the exhibit is intended to help 
achieve, and then refer backlo the objective as 
planning progresses to be sure the goal is kept 
clearly m mind As in other forms of display, the 
exhibit can be an excellent vehicle , for invoWing 
students actively in the teaching/learning process 
They can help plan, gather materials, organize the 
ideas, and assist in'the construction of the exhibit 

Many vocational classrooms and laboratories'' 
do hot have adequate exhibit facilities, but these 
can be improved or constructed readily enough 
Library or study tables make good exhioit spaces. 
esp,ecially when ^backed by a bulletin board or 
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chaTkboard to provkle a place for captM 
two-dimensional materials 



^ and' Lighting the Exhibit 



/ 



/Simple shelving, either free-standing or at- ' 
f '.tached.to b wall, makes convenient exhibit areas , 
'Some schools have glass rases or exhiBit stands*' 
available. Anyone who can work withr basic tool? 
can'^'construct simple wood framfes oh wHioh ex- 
hibit panels can be attached. Even wood crates or 

* boxes can for,m areas for effective exhibits A walk 
^ thrbugh a modern department store or boutique, 
^ will furnteh many ideas for clevfer exhibit devices 

Design of Exhibits 

A design * problem "that can mar teacher- 

* pret)are^ exhibits is that of clutter Too many ob- 
jects, some perhaps unrelated to the topic, scat- 
tered around fhe^ exhibit dan destroy the entire 

^-effect and cregje confusion in the viewer Twq or 
^hree well-related objects can have a far greater 
dramatic ifnpact than a cpisceilaneous array of 
things Patterns ^nd settirVg can make an impor- 
tant contribution to organizmg the objects'so as to . 
communicate the ideas You can show objects at 
different heights to focus on the important item%. 
Yog can place Qbject$ m shadow boxes^ focus a 
spsitlight oti one, piace th^m on a gloth back- 
glfcund; place them on»a stand , hang them trom^a 
rope. 



t 



Good lighting is more important to an effective 
exhibit than it is for-a classroom bulletin board For 
the'latter, ordihary/oom lighting may be perfectly 
adequate, but for an exhibit something a little 
more dramatic is called for Correct lighting not 
only helps to focus attention but brings out the 
effects of color and texture that have been created 
Stroi^g daylight tends to wash out contrast and 
colors and thus vs^^akens the effect of the exhibit 

Lighting for classroom instructional exhibits 
need not be.either elaborate or expensive Simple 
spotlight bulbs' suitable for standard sockets are^ 
available from the local hardware store, and come 
in several colors in addition to clear Softer flood- 
light bulbs are also available These bulbs may be 
usednn inexpensive spring-clamp sockets to hold 
them in the desired position A fluorescent fixture, 
shaded from direct view, can be used to provide 
overall lighting for display tables and cases 
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Lettering and Captions 

The need for good lettering isatjeast as» impor- 
tant for the .exhibit as for the bulletin board, and 
the same sblutfon^ can be used (see pp 21-22) 
Three-dimensional letters (such as large card- 
board or plaster ones) are especially appropri- 
ate for exhibits of three-dimensional materials 
The lettering should be large enough to be clearly 
leg'ible from typical Viewing distances The cap- 
tions themselves must be placed jso that there can 
be no misunderstanding about which oJiption Ve- 
ters to which object ^ 



PJanning the Exhibit ^ 



It IS vital thiat you prepare a plan before con- 
structing th'e^^exhibit Without a plan much time 
and effort can be wasted, and the result may be 
poor Not only should the instructional objective 
be written out. but the whole plan should be 
worked out on paper Again, ruled graph paper 
helps to keep the plan in scale On the plan draw- 
ing, show the following features 

• the design to be followed 

• construction of the exhibit devices 

• background materials to be used 

• mam measurements 

• lettering and captions 

• color scheme 

• lighting devices to be used ' 

N • arrangement and placement of the objects 
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Carrying Out the Plans 

If the plans are well made, the task of actually 
preparing the exhibit should proceed efficiently 
and successfully. Students can follow the plan as 
they ass^t in preparing the materiaJs and arrang- 
ing the objects within the exhtbitS Students can 
appl/'the Dackground materials, clean or refinish 
the objects, mount materials, put up the lettered 
captions, and install the lighting. 

Even a relatively simple study exhibit can take cl 
considerable amount of time and effort to prepare, 
but the results can be well worth it. For certain 
units of instruction, the exhibit may help students 
achieve their educational goals as no other teph- 
nique can, and at the same time provi'dean attrac- 
tive and enriched environment in which" to learn. 







Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty and 
^ select a single theme or idea related to that performance objective-that is 
^^itable for illustrating with an exhibit , 




Make a complete plan of you r proposed exh ibit You may want to use graph 
paper to keep the sketch to scale On the plan, indicate the construction of 
the exhibit stand (if necessary), the materials of construction, the overall 
design with basic measurements, the objects you will display, the colors, 
and major letterino^ > ^ * . 





Carry out*your plan for the exhibft Either construct the exhibit in an area 
designated by your resource person, or m^ke ascale model of the exhibit 
using suitable scale rtiaterials ^ 



You may v^ish to ask a peer with experience in preparing exhibits (perhaps 
one who has completed this module) to critique your exhibit, using a copy 
of the Exhibit Checklist, pp 33-34 Discuss any suggestions, and make any 
necessary changes 




After you have prepared your exhibit, use th^ Exhibit Checklist, pp 35-36, 
to evaluate your work 
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EXHIBIT CHECKLIST 



^ Same 

Directions: Pt^ce an X in the NO, PARTIAL, orf ULlTbox to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not acQomplished. — 
partially acdomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance comDoVient w^s not applicable, or impossible 



to executd: place an X in the M/a box T^©5ource pe-son 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCI^ , 



1. The exhibit communicated ideas and information directly related to i — i i — i i — i r~| 
an instructional objective . / I — I I — I I — I I— I 

2. The purpose of the exhibit could be readily and clearly perceived by i — i i — i i — i i — i 
- the viewers * ' I — II — I t— I I — I 



c:^ the viewers 

3. The objects chosen for exhibit were well related and unified in 
concept * 

A. The e)(hibit* attracted an(j held the attention of the viewer 

5 Tl:*e exhibit served one or more of the following purposes motiva- 
tion, information, or summary 

6. The viewers had an opportunity to actively 'respond to the exhibit by 
such things as feeling, handling, looking from various angles, 
operating moving parts, etc 

7. ,Colors.were selected to 

a. attract attention -^"^^ 

b. . provide appropriate mood and setting ^ 
c provide necessary informatiop or organization of ideas 

p. The lettering 

a. showed gpod workmanship 

b. was readable from a typical viewing distance 

9. The lighting helped to 

a. clarify the ideas ^ > 

b dramatize the characteristics of the objects 

10. The workmanship and finish of the exhibit stand were satisfactory 

11/ There were elements of originality'and creativity m the overall de- 
sign of the exhibit . 

\ ■ ■ 3^ 
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□ ■ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ 
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□ ,□ 
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,□ 


□ □ 




□• 


□ □ 
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□ □ 
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■□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 










□' □ □ 


□ . 




□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMAMCE: All items must receive FULL, or HI A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL respons^ review the material in the information sheet, Planning and Preparing Exhibits, pp. 
30-32, and the readings in previous learnfng experiences, pp. 6-10. and 19-22, revise your exhibit 
accordingly, or qheqk with your resource person if necessary 
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EXHIBIT CHECKLIST 



DIrMtiOns: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible , 

to execute, place an X in the N7A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



I. The exhibit cofnmunicated ideas and information directl/reJated to 
an instructional objective 

2 The purpose of the exhibit could be readily and clearly perceived by 
the viewers 

3. The objects chosen for exhibit were well related and unified in 
concept 

4 The exhibit attracted and held the attention of the viewer 

5. The exhibit served one or more of the following purposes motiva- 
- tion, information, or summary 

6- trtPHewers had an opportunity to actively respond to the exhibit by 
such things as feeling, handling, looking from vaaous angjes, 
operating moving parts, etc 

7 Colors were selected to 

* a. attract attention * - , 
b: provide appropriate mood^nd setting 
c. provide necessary information or organization of ideas 

8. The lettering: 

a showed good workmanship 

b. was readable from a typical viewing distance 

9. The lighting helped to. 
a. clarify the ideas 

b dramatize the characjieristics of the objects 
to. The workmansh4p and fimsh of the exhibit stand v/ere satisfactory 

II. 'There were elements of originality and creativity m the overall de- 

sign of the exhibit .... 
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LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL respo|ise, review the material in the information sheet, Planning and Preparing Exhibits, pp. 
30-32, and the reading^s in previous learning experiences, pp 6-10, and 19^22, revise your exhibit 
accordingly, or check with your Vesource person if necessary. . v_ 



Learning Experience IV 

FINAL EXPERIENCI^ 




. Activity 



In an actual school situatiofi*, prepare bulletin ix)ards and exhibits. 




As you plan your units of instruction, decide when prepaiing bulletin 
t)oards and exhibits could be used effectively to aid in nf>eeting the unit 
objectives. Based on those <decislons, prepare at leaist one bulletin bbard 
and one exhibit This will include — \ 
; selecting, modifying, or developing a unit plan(s) which includes thd\ 
preparation of a bulletin board and an exhibit 

• identifying a central theme, concept, or process suitable for the bulle- 
tin board and the Isxhibrt (this theme may or^ may not be the same fpr 
both displays) 

• involving students in the planning arxJ/or construction phases of the 
bulletin board and the exhibit 

• preparing complete plans for the bulletin board and, the exhibit, irnli* 
eating design, mati^rials, con^tructtoh^lettsring, colors, etc., yqo plan 
to use X 

• carrying o^t the plans b!H>reparing the j^letin board andthee^ibit 

NOTE: As you cort)plet9 each of the abbve activities, docurT)ent your 
actions (in writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 

Your resource person may want you to submit your written unit plan(s} to 
him/her for evaluation before you^resent your unit It may be helpful for 
liim/her to use the TPAF from Module B-3, Develop a Unltvf Instruction, to 
guide his/her evaluation. ' 



Arrange in advance to have your resource persMteview your documenta- 
tion and obsen<e the iesson(^ to which the bufVtin board and the exhibit 
are related.^ 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person^ using the 
Teacher Peicfomriance Assessment Form, pp. 39-41. - ♦ 



Based upon the criteria specified 
resource person will determine wl 
bulletin boards and exhibits. 




is Baeeeam^t Instrun^t, your 
are compirtem Infmpertf^ 



t 



*For a definition of "actual situation.' see the Inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits^C-21) 



Diractiom: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing ^ 

an X in the appropriate box u nder the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. . 
If, becausd of special circumstances, a pf rformfance component was not* 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resourca, Person 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



BuUettn Board ^ 

1. The then)e and ideas communicated were directly re- 
lated to a unit objective ^ ... 

2. The theme, or main idea, was clearly and quickly com- 
'municated ^. • 

3. There was just one unified^theme for the bulletin board 

4. The display attracted and held the attention of the viewer 

ft 

5. The display served one or more of the following pur- 
posesr motivation, information, or summary w I 

6. The content materials choSen were appropriate to the i — i 
purpose and the viewer . \ I 

7. The display permitted active response by vipers (e g , i — | i — — \ j — i rrl i— i 
questroning, discussing, answering, touching, .etc.) I I ^LjFLJ^i I ']_] LI 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 


□ □ 


□ H 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 






□ 


□ □ 


□ □ . 






□ 


□ '□ 


□ p 



8. The design contained elements of originality and^reativ- ^ jf^ \^ 

9. The lettering was 



. □ □ □ □ 

□ .□ □ □ no 

□ o □ □' Do 

□ □ uwu □ 

□ □ □□ □ □ 



b. attractive . . . • . . 

— c. of good quality 

10. Thearrangement of Items was well-balanced and unified 

11: The colors were appropnately chosen for 
a. creating the mood ... * , 



b. attracting attention 

c. providing background 



12. The materials of construction were- ! I 11 I I \ I I I I |^ 

a. suitable for th^r purpose ' — ' ' — ' ' — * ' — ' " — — 



b. Hn harmor>y with the overall design , . CH JZ] Q CZl_ D 

13. ^j^entsfweB^invOlvedyi planning and/or preparing ttie | [ | [ [^J^'Q'O 

14. Students were stimulated to discuss the display with i | ' FH ["1 I I I I Tli 
eachptheV or with the teacher I — ' " — II^" — ' ^ 

Exhibtt ^ _ ^ / 

.15, The exhibit communicated -ideas and information di- i— i i | .Hi I U , ^ j j | 

"L-- rectly j^l^ted to a unit d^cfive- f . I — ' ' — 'I — — J - ^ — ' ' ' — ' 

16. The puYpose of the exhibit cCiuld be readily%nd clearly i — i i | | 11 j Fl Fl, 

pefceiv^ by the viewers " — ' UJ i — ' " — I I — ' ' — ' 



17. The objects crhosenlor exhibit were well related ^and i— i [ | ^1 I I I j I .1 I 
unified in concept ...^ . ; L_l I — II — II — I J— j .1— J 

18. The exhibit attracted and held th^Hntion of the viewer IZ] EH EH Q CJ D 

19. The exhibit served one or more of the following pur- i i r-i i l* | I .1 I, j j 
poses: motivation, information, or summfry I — I I — I I — ^ ' — J I — ' ^ 

20. theviewers had anpppbltinity to actively respond to the - 

. exhibit by such things as feeling, handfing, looWng from i i i i , 'i— I | I | 11 I 

parlous angles, operating moving parts, etc LlJ 'I — I ' — I, ' — I J L— J 

21. Colors were selected to- • ' Fl I If I Tl 
' 'a. attract attention . I — ^ ' — ' ' — ' — ' — ' " — ' 

b. provide appropriate rpood and setting / — EH D EH EH CI 

provide necessa^ infj^rmation or organization [~j EH EH EH D EH 

d □ 



, 2f. The lettering. '^^^'^'^ • ^ ^ ["11 I I 1^ 

" a> showed good worRTnanship ' . . ' — I. ' — I ' — I 

^' n n n 

b. 'was readable frorfi a typical viewing distance . I — i l — i i — i 



21 The lighting Jieiped to: i — i i — i i — i i — i 
, .^clarify^the ideas I I I I I I I I'LJLJ 



b. dran^tize the characteristics of the objects j — ^ | — | 

24: The wbrkmansHip.artd .finish of the exhibit statid were. . ^..^ 

'satisfactory....,.^.... ^ .:. O □ □ Q [jD 

'^25. There were elements oforigmality^nl^Balivity^the 



overall design of the exhibit . 



> 




□ □ □ □.□ 



26. Students werg^iavolved in planning, gathering materials, i — i i — | | — | .1 — ] 

and/or coristructing the exhibit I — I L — I . I — 1 I — 1 iLJ I — I 

Students were stimulated t 
other or WHh the teac^ 



^ Students were stimulated to discuss the exhibit with e'^^h_P^ | | | | \ | PH 



LEVEL OPPERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT respor^es. If any item 
^/eceivesdNONE, POOR, orFAIR response,,tt3e teacher and resource persoVi^Mould (fleet to-deternjine. 
what^afJditicThal activities the t^achfer nefejJs tacompjfete m order to reach, competency in the weak 
area(s). ' ^ , ' * ^ ^ 



NOTES 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization ^ 

Each modjule isjdesigr>ed to help you gam competency 
in particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A^module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
•some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining 4hese two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive iih thermal learning experience The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a Student teachet, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You^eed to take only those 
modules covering skills Which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience withi^a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review {1 ) the Introduction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4? (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each^earning experience, ahd (4) th^ final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these- 
sections, you should be ready to make<;>ne of the follow- 
ing dec'isions 

• that you do hot have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(sj 

• that you ace already competent m this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience tn 
order tp "test out 

• that th^ module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When yop are ready to take the final lear-ang experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
•you. do not complete the final experience successfully, / 
medt with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to» 
repeat the final experience 

^Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfc^r- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
• activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
plfeting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your rpsource person 



Terminology 

<9Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually^orking with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual s^ihool 
Situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
Situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the Irnal learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
when you have Access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an it§m or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
litems which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g . the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, arjd" electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required. iDut which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person tn charge of 
yoLir educational program, the professor, instructor 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising- 
classroom teacher who is guid+n*g you ^n taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Servk^e Area referslo a major vqcational 
field agricultural education. buJtness and office educa- 
tion distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial Srts edu- 
cation, technical education, or tradd and industrial edu- 
cation " ^. 
You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 



Levels of Performance for FHnal Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because it w^s not 
applicable to tl)e situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent ^ 
Poor The teacher is unable to perform this s>(ill or 
*+ias only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptabfe manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is able to p)erform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to pef^o;m thissk'ill m a 
very effective manner 
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.Titles of The Center's 

^rformance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A-1 Pr0p«rt for a Community Survey ;^ 

A-3 Report the Rndingt of a Community Sorvey 

A-4 Organize an OccupationaJ Ativteory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupationai Advisory Committed 4 

Develop Proyram Goais arxj Ob^ivee 

A-7 Conduct an OccupationaJ Anatysa 

A-« Develop a Course of StixJy 

A-9 Develop Long-flange Program Ptans 

A-10 Conduct a StudMj Foltow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Ce tegor y i: mamidlonal Plami»Ag 

*' B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Pe^ormance Objectives « 

Q-S Dawe loo a Unit of ktitruction 

B-4 flbiop a Lesson Ptan 

B-5 SEct Student instructionai MatenaJs 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made InstructionaJ Matenals 

Calegofy C: tnatrutfOooal^ecutton \ 

C-1 Direct TieW Tnps 

Conduct Group Discussions. Par>ei Discussions, and 

Symposiums \ 
Employ Brairwtorming. Buzz Group. aryKQy«s1ion Box 

Techniques 
Direct Students »" Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Studerrt Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students rn Applying Problem- Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
C-12 Emplov Oral Questioning Techniques ^ 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques* 
C-t4 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Leamera 
C-15 Praeent an Illustrated Talk v^? 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill ^ 
C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Prmciple 
• C-18 Individualize Instruction 
C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
C-20 Use Subject 'Matter Experts to Present Infbrrnation 
C-21 Prep«e Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Obfects. and Flannel 
BoMs 

Present Information with OverheW and Opaque Materials 
Present information with Filmstrips and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
Present Information with Audio RecordingiL^ 
Present Information with Televised and VIMft^oed Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction ^ \ 

Present Information with the Chalkboard and f hp Chart 



C-2 
C-3 

C-4 

C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C-8 
C-9 
C-10 



^C-11 



C-23 
C-24 
^C-2S 
C-26 
C-27 
C-2a 
C-2d 



Cats gory D: InelnicllorMi Evaftuatton 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Critena 

D-2 Aaaees Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performkr)ce Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance Skills ^ 

D-5 Determine Student Gtades 

D-6 EvaJuate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Clegory E: Inslrudlonal Man«Qement 

E-1 Pro||tt lnstructk>nal Resource Needs ^ 
E-2 lyianage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibiliti^ 
E~3 Arraf>ge for improvement of Your Vocational Faeilities 
£-4 "Maintain!^ Filing System ' v 



E-5 Provide for Student Sefety ^ 

E-6 Provide ^or the First AkI Needs of Students 

E_7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Dtscipllne 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

CateQory F: Outdance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

/-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on*Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist ^udents in Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 

Category Q: 8ct>ool-Cofmminlty Relattona 

G-1 Devet)paSchool-Communrty Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

Give Present^ns td Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Devetop BrocRures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Reteases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Progr am ^ ' 

G-6 Arrange<?!l^levis*onafxJ Radio Presentations Concerning Your 
Vocation alProgram 
, G-7 C<?rKJuct an Open House 
G-8 wrK wrth Members of the Community 
G-9 WbrK v<tth State and Local Educators 
G-lO Obtain FeMback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocatftortal Organliatfon 



Devetop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Devetopmg 

arKj Financing a Yearty Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
Guide Pwticipetion in Student Vocabonai Organization Contests 



H-1 

H-2 
H-3 

H-4 

H-5 

Category h Profeaalonat Rote and Development 

Keep Up-to-Date Professior\ally 
f-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
t-4 Seoi^ the School and Community 
t-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience * 
1-6 Supervise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooper a tive Education 
j-1 Establish Guidelines for >^ur Cboperattve Vocational Program , 
j-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op^ 
Students 

j-3 Enroll Students m Your Co^p Program 
' J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
J-5 Place Co-op Students oh the Job 

j-6 Devetop the Training Ability of Orvthe-Job Instructors If- 

J-7 Coordinate 6rHthe-Job lnstft>clipn 

J-6 Evaluate Co-Op Students On-the-Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students Related Instruction 

J-1O Supen/ise an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciajion Event 

RELATED PUSUCATIOHS 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher Education 
Matenals 

Resource Person Guide to Using Pertormance-Based Teacher 

Edi^ition Matenals 
Quidero the implementation of Pertormance-Based Teacher Education 



For Information regarding aYal^bUtty and prtcat of tf>aaa matarialt contact— 



Ain#ftean Aaiodatlon fdf Vocatfonal Inatructlonal Matartala 

120 EngineenrHJ Center • /tthehs. Georgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 



